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Four interrelated questions in this paper provide a 
framework for examining the rationale of a model for developing a 
political laboratory which would fulfill meaningful objectives for 
civics and government instruction. The first question, why make the 
school the focus of the laboratory^ offers reasons for preferring the 
school over whe classroom or community as a setting for political 
activity. Discussion of the second questionj — why stress political 
participation — ^gives theories of learning and instruction and of 
political participation and its effects on the political system* The 
third question deals with how politics can be taught via the 
laboratory and focuses on providing a framework for viewing school 
politics. The last question explains ways in which knowledge 
buildingr skill building, and participation activities can be 
designed. The lab can transform the iinage of the school into a 
dynamic social and political unit, and can help students transfer 
knowledge directly into a practical political situation. Related 
documents are SO 005 «09 and SO 005 410. (Author/SJM) 
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USING THE SCHOOL AS A POLITICAi MBOMTORY 
FOR CIVICS AND GOVlI^^^ffiNT INSTRUCTION 



There are many different madels which could serve as the basis for developing 
a palltlcal laboratory for civics and government Instructiont If it is assiraad 
that the central purpQae of any sec .^f laboratory activities is to provide syst^atlc 
applleatlons of knowledge i then probably uhe most ^dely used model is the science 
laboratory. In a science lab* iitudeuts perform experlmente which d^onatrate 
conMeta applications of principles of biology * chemistry and physics t The analog 
for science experlffients in civics instruction has traditionally been the case 
etudy. Students have applied their knowledge of legal processes to eKemplary 
cases of their knowledge □£ presidential decision-making to historic situations « 
One type of political laboratory could be built out of a series of such case 
studies which would be syatematlcally integrated to illustrate general social 
science principles and findings. Under this "eKperlmental" model students could, 
for eKfflttple^ use data and original resource packages In a laboratory to apply their 
general knowledge of processes of American Government across spaelflc national or 
local political units. 

Other models for a laboratory compete with the experimental typei One such 
model rises out of a growth of classroom simulations and gmesg Most classroom 
simulations attOTpt to create an envirorunent In which students can participate as 
political actors in a wide raniie of roles* Studtfnts leam political principles 
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through their rvola faehavioi: much in the same way that a driver trainer simulates 
road conditions and teaches students to respond to curves and stop signs* Under the 
"aifflulator'- model for a laboratory^ students could apply their knowledge of such 
political proceaaes as declsion-^maklng or leadership in a series o£ carefully 
designed elmulated situations* In this way* students could analyse alternative 
patterns of political behavior without placing the costs of mistakes in judpient on 
any actual political community 

A third model provides still another alternative. Since the late 1950' s %Aien 
the Cltisenship Education Project set out a series of activities to promote studenc 
partlQlpatton in Qommunity political llfei the number and types of projects which 
have stressed student political action as a means of applying political learning 
have consistently grotm.^ From visits to the local mayor to escplorations as eKten- 

slve as the Parkway Program In Phlladelphlap taking part in political life "as It la" 

2 

has become a real prototype for a laboratory. This "political action" altemacive 
could be created by setting up a series of participation experiences ^Ich would 
lead students to apply political knowledge in a purposive way in their local 
community • 

The type of political laboratory proposed here combines features of each of 
these models in a unique way. The setting for the laboratory is the school as a 

-These activities outlined how projects could be designed for students such as 
encouraging local ccmmunity members to register and vote or promoting legal aid 
societies. See Citizenship Education Project p Lsfcoratory Practices in Citizenship i 
Learning EKperiencei in th^ Community , Teacher's College jCdlimbla University , 1958, 

^The Parkway Progrm Is explained in Charles 1, Sllberman, Crlsie in the 
Clasgroom % The Remaking of Agerican Educatjou * York: Random Housei 1970, 

pp. " " " 
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whole* Hie school is viewed as a micro-political system operating under funda^ 
mental political principles such as declslon^making or leadarshlp that ara coamon 
to any political eyst^. The lab activities are deslgntd to guide student political 
learning by systeffiatically integrating knowledge-^bullding, sklll-buildlng and 
student participation experiences which apply and extend the general principles. 
Accordingly, students not only explore and anaiyie school political life through 
the lab J but also have many opportunities to put their political knowledge to use 
and contribute to the ongoing political life of tha school through their purpaalve 
participation* In these wayi the lab retains much of the control typical of 
experimental settings^ eKtends the guided training of a simulated experience to 
a real aettlng, and promotes the purposive participation found in political action 
models* Perhaps the proper analog is not the driver trainer situation, but rather 
that of a driving permit: where students actually apply political knowledge In the 
school from the driver's seat with the guidance of a teacher. Viewed from this 
perspective > this particular alternative appears to offer some potential payoffs 
for student ieamlng and eKperlence not accessible through other models. 

The purpose here la to spell out a more apeclflc rationale for this particular 
type of political laboratory by asking four Interrelated queetlenst 1) IiJhy maka ^' 
the school the focus of the laboratory? 2) Ifny stress political participation? 
3) How can politics be taught via the laboratory? and 4) What ways cm actlvjtles 
be designed? Attempts to come to grips with these four questions will give us 
some idea of Aether or not this particular alternative model can achieve meaning* 
ful objectives in civics and govemment instruction. 
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Why . make the gehool the focus of the laboratory ? 

There are at least five different reasong for preferring the school over the 
classroom or the conmunlty as a setting for a political laboratory, The first 
stems from one of the central goals of civics Instruction! the development of 
effective and responsible citlEenSp Within the civics classroom stress has always 
been put on the political knowledge requisite for these goals with the Lissumption 
that knowledge would be tranef erred Into other political experienee* The lab is 
designed to make the integration of knowledge and political eKperlenee explicit 
rather than implicit* The integration is made effective through the control that 
the focus on the school promotes over the conditions of learning and transfer* 
A mGMilngful match between political principles and a series of inquiry and parti*- 
cipation eKperlencea necessitates the identification of a carefully selected range 
of different organizations and individuals, Otherwise * significantly different 
types of political activities such as leadership or decislon^making cannot be 
explored or experienced* This match is much easier to provide in the school than 
in the community because of the acceisibillty of a defined environmental context 
and the opportunity to directly work in setting conditions and identifying or 
controlling instructional situatlono. Though such control is possible in the 
classroom^ the opportunity for Integrating political knowledge and actual parti- 
cipation experience is considerably rastrlctedi 

Not only do schools provide an opportunity for controlled integration of 
political knowledge and experience ^ they also offer a continuity of experience that 
is unavailable in classroom or coBmunlty iPettlngs* Effective and responsible 
citizenship t^es tlmm to develop* Experiences In the community are often tied 

EKLC 
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to "events"! schaol buard meetings focusing on controversial issues or specif le 
interview situations for city council members. Classroom participation through 
either small group actlvltlei or simulated settings avoids the type of transfer 
experience which allows etudents to aee the consequences of their political actions 
take effect in an ongoing systemic political eetting. The school is a place where 
a student can, on a continuous basis, study political life and build political 
experience which will maxlmlM his ability to undgrstand political experiences 
and increase his sense of political efficacy. 

As Barker and Gump have demonstrated , schools both large and small also offer 
a large number and wide variety of behavior settings thi-ough which students can 
observe and participate in politics* Schools support a rich variety of pQlltlcal 
aGtivities, For exraple, political decisions about how resources will be distributed 
are made In school systems everyday. School boards decide on expenditures for 
personnel which determine who will participate in the system. Teachers dacide 
which materials to use in the classroom which in turn datermlne what students will 
learn to do. Students decide whether to join one activity or another, or how to 
devote their time and energy resources within the school setting, "What shall I 
do Monday?" is thus a very real political choice on all levels of the school syst^. 

Furthermore p the accessibility of data In the school setting offers many 
advantages for political learning. Because data is really available in the school 
settteg for testing generalisations about politics , students can act as participant 



R,G, Barker and P-V, Guro©, Big School , Small Schpd , Stanford: Stanford 
Untvereity Press, 1964 • ^ ~ 
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obaervers to decisiovi-making situations^ Interview relevant laadersi or make changes 
In student orianigatlons in order to determine how alternative forms of political 
organiEation work. Students can, for eKample, devige alternacive ways of organizing 
student councils and determine which form is most effective In their ichool setting. 
The school laboratory also provides unique opportunities for students to study the 
history and davelopment of school situations. Students could, for ex^ple, under- 
take content analyses of school newspapers or local newspaper files on school- 
community Issues in order to study the political history of an ongoing political 
systems to determine how changes have come about over time, and to make predictions 
and evaluations of possible future developments* 

Finally, there is no reason why the school itself should not be the benefi- 
ciary uf students' Increased political knowledge and eKperience. Knowledge of schoDl 
arganlsatlon can contribute to more effective communication among groups partici- 
pating in the school cemunlty* The mobilliatlon of student efforts can channel 
leadership and interest OTong students into making positive contfibutions to the 
political system which most iTOedlately affects their lives. In some cases, the 
laboratory package may be used to develop permanent constructive roles for students 
as part of the political community of the school. Most Important, the benaflta of 
palltlcal knowledge and participation can be fed back into the school itself* 

Thusp using the school as a whole as the locus for a political laboratory affordg 
some unique advantagas over other settings. Controlled Intagratlon between poll-- 
tical knowleiige and eKperlence, continuity and variety in applications, accessibility = 
of data, and potential contributions to the school Itself are mKlolEed under 
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this particular alternacivc. In addition, when the school becomes the focus for 
study, it Is possible to link the school political systeffi and other political units 
on the national and transnational levels enabling itudents to compare their know- 
ledge and experienca to a wide variety of political conteKts, 

Why Btrese p olitical particip ation? 

The above discussion has Indicated some of the btnefits of using che school as 

a laboratory over alternate settings i yet the advantages of the laboratory partl^ 

cipation aKperience over other instructional procedures are not self --evident* Why 

construct a leboratory for leaining about politfics and gaining political eKperlence? 

Why do students need political experience anyway? The answers to these questlotiB 

stem mainly from two lources: thaorles of learning and Instructlpn and theories of 

political participation and its effects on the political system. 

If learning is defined as "a relatively permanent change in a behavioral 

4 

tendency which results from reinforced practices" then part of the justification 
for participation rests on the rainforcement it provides and its contribution to 
changes in patterns cf student behavior. In one senses learning through participation 
is not essentially different from other types of learning. To be meaningful, 
participation must ba related to other learning activities and must be baaed on 
previous knowledge and eHperience,^ Yet the laboratory provides a unique advantage 
of offering applications for knowledge which are both based on knowledge learned 

^John P, DeCeccOj The Psychology of Learning and Instruction I Educational 
Psychology . Englewood Cliffs^ New Jersey: Prentice^Halls 1968s P* 431, 

-David P, Ausubel, Educational Psychology i A Cognitive View . New York" 
Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 1968." " ~ _ - - 
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in coursework and directly related to experiences that for students are fimillar 

everyday activities. In this way, the laboratory capitalizes on the students 

long'-terffi previous knowledge and eKparlence in schools to provide meaningful 

appiications and reinforcement for new knowledge* 

The Instractlonal advantagei of participation are also unique in some ways. 

If instruction is defined as the creation of conditions that facilitate learning, 

then another part of the justification for participation rests on the way in which 

participation activities set conditions for the learning process. Participation 

through the laboratory provides a mechanism through which both students and teachers 

can see the consequences of changed behavior. If, as Skinner indicates ^ behavior 

chanie depends on the demonstration of consequences^ participation in the school 

6 

provides a unique feedback to the learning process. Unlike classroom learning 
where change is rewarded largely through teacher approval i the school setting 
allows students to see the effects of their own and others' behavior beea«se^ 
change is reinforced through experiences in school enviroment. 

The school J then, provides a direct mechanic for guiding and rewarding parti-^ 
clpation activity. It also facilitates the observation and relnf orcOTant of change 
In behavior Itself, Teachers can observe directly whether students can utilize 
, political knowledge in directing their behavior. Students, on the other hmd, can 
establish habits of participation in ongoing school political life that are not 
normally included In classroom routines. For perhaps the first time in mmy schools, 
students will use political knowledge on an everyday basis in the school political 
comunlty and be able to directly determine effective and ineffective consequences 
of political behavior* 

O . ■ ^ — ~ 

ERJjC ^B.F, Skinner, Technology of Teaghing . New York J Appleton Century Crofts, 
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Thst participation can produce desired effects has only recently become a 

focus for study I yet one major survey under taken recently by the Johns Hopkins 

Centar for Social Organization of Schools found thmtt 

"Participation can come in different forms, and sach entrm 
element adds a potGntially different effect on studentSt 
Participation to increase social integration affects stu- 
dents' general satisf actioni If participation also adds 
new peer group mlKeSj new etudent norms will be developedi 
often emphasizing .academic interest* If decision-making 
experiences are added, responsibility and decisionmaking 
skill will be Increased , with more succeesful academic pur* 
suits resulting as a by-product." ^ 

An appropriate mix 5£ different forms of participation, then, can have multiple 
effects on student behavior at least in terms gf satisfaction, norms, and decision- 
making skills* 

Ftj^thamore, the school laborato^ also offers some unique benefits for trans- 
fer of knowledge. According to Gagne''> transfer of learning can be either lateral . 
Trtiere learning la applied to iifferent situations of the same complexltyi or 

8 

vertlcar, where learning is applied to different situations of greater cOTplexlty* 
The lab facilitates lateral transfer of knowledge to practical palltlcal sltuatlonsi 
which la In Itaelf unique to civics Instruction* Most courses aasuma the knowledge 
of political parties on the national level will produce more toformed or participa- 
ting citizens s but few courses Include specific instruction that ensures such 



^Jotss McPartland, et.al , ^ Student Participation In High School Peclelons ; 
^Study of Students md Teachers in Fourteen Urban Hith Schools , Balttaorei Md. I 
The Johns Hopkins University, 1971, p. 14. 

Robert M. Gagna', CondltlonB of Learning . New York I Holt, Rlneliart and 
Winston, 1965. 
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transfer. Thui* it iu not surprising that studias have shown that civics courses 

9 

have little effect on pDlltical attitudes and partlclpatlQn* 

The transfer of learning protnoted by the lab is not only lateral , but vertical 
in that students ftra not only asked to apply knowledge in the lab in a one-to-one 
transfer, but also to modify that knowledge given the conitraints of concrete 
political sltuationi. For aKtmple^ a student may study the concept of political 
influence In the elassroom and gather data about it in the school which reinforces 
and extends his knowledge. Yet when he is faced with actually exercising influence 
on a concrete school political situation, he must learn how to build . his own influanca 
base in a particular context , Though based on previous knowledges this experienee 
will also push him to modify and add to his knowledge given the concrete school 
political context* P rob lem-' solving activities such as this one certainly lead to 
higher levels of cgmplexlty in learnings but they also lead to new learning because 
theoretical and empirical knowledge le translated into practical eKperlences. 

The above arguments have been given to justify participation as an advantageous 
learning tool, but what of. its political effects? Certainly, most studies support 
the positive relationship between Increases in participation and greater support 
for the political pystos.^^ Yetj studies in public opinion also warn that partici- 
pation on the part of cltizena ^ay lead to confllctual or even non^rational political 

%enneth P. Langton and M. Kent Jennings, "Political Socialisation and the High 
School Civics Curricultm," Merle an Political S cience ^vigw ^ 62, No. 3 (SeptCTiber, 
1968. 

lORobert E, Agger and Marshall N. Goldstein, mo Will Rule the Schools i A 
Cultural Class Crisis . Belmont, Callfornias Wadsworth Publishing Cot, 1971. 
Gabrlei A* Ataond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture s Political Attltudea and 
Democracy in Five Nations i Princeton, N.J. * Princeton University Press, 1963. 
Q Leita^W. Mllbrath, Political Participation , Chicago i Rand M^ally, 1965. 

ERIC 
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dtciilon-making* Miat, thmn^ will be the effects of iustalned student pMtici- 
pation roles on the schoDl community? What will be th^ effects of the dtvelQpmtnt 
of a "participant" culture on the polity In general? # 
It should be noted first that participation In the school political laboratory 
will be supported by Instruetlon in politics^ thus political action la by defini- 
tion Infemed, Second^ the lab 5^111 not attsinpt to produce a political activist. 
Rather it will promote Individual fulfillment at the heart of which is an active 
mind and active behavior regardless of the particular context in which the individual 
finds himielf. With this goal in mind , it'- '^rts will engage in school political 
activity as one kind of exciting facet of everyday life they might wish to continue 
further than the school Itself* Thus, the goal is to have students become aware 
that politics as dacls Ion-making I leadership or bargaining la part of everyday living 
and that political activity can. be as exciting In the ichool club as on the 
national party level. The encouragement of a mtiltltude of political roles, then, 
facilitates the accomiodatlon of differences in a participant culture. 

In these wayij participation in the school political laboratory offers many 
unique advantagei for student learning. The laboratory experiences not only promote 
meaningful political learning , but can provide direct reinforcement and transfer 
of leamlng In a unique way. Participation experience can alio provide a prototype 
for a meaningful life ityle regardless of the particular ioelal or political con- 
tSKt In which a studtnt finds himself at another ttoe* Yetj the qutitlen r^alns 

llphlllp 1, Converse, "The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics," In 
David E. Apter, Ideology and Digcontent , New York I Free Press, 1964, pp, 206-61. 
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18 to how politics can be studied through the laboratory. The next iaction is diiignid 
to probe the quaeClon of whether the SGhool li m meaningful political systOT for study. 

How can politice be taught via laboratory ? 

If polities is defined as thoie aetivlties through which values are allocated 

for a society J many of the dtciiions made dally by principals * teachers, and 

itudents, whlah involve value allocatloni for the society of their school would seem 

to be political in nature* For sample 5 principals often devise ichedules or 

dliclplinary rulei ^prtilch regulate the behavior of both teachers and students^ 

teachers make decisions about what itudents will Isarni and students make deciiloni 

about what activities they will support in the school. Thsae types of political 

iwolviment are dociMented by a great many iources. Nunnery and Ktobroughs for 

axmplej demonstrate just how political the role of the principal can be in regard 

12 

to school elections* Harmon Zeigler's study demonstrates how teachers* political 

attitudes and participation In educational politics can be eKplained by key back- 

13 

ground and ichool environment variables. Neal Gross' study of suparlntendents and 
boardi of education demonit rates how group preiiures affect policy declsloni and 
the role of prineipalst teachers, and parents in school politics Thus there 
ie^i little reason to doubt that school^ can provide ample experiences for studying 
politici. 

IZMlehael Nunnery and Ralph B, Klmbroughp Politics , Power , Polli and School 
Elections . Berkelayi MeCutchan Publishing Corporation^ 1971. 

13Harmon Zelgler, The Political Life of Atterlcan Teachers t Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey I Prentice-Hall, 1967, 

^%eal Gross p ^0 Runi Qur Schools ? New Yorks John Wiley and Sonip 1958, 
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But in order to support msaningful liarnliig through the laboratory j isolated 

sets of activities iQust be given an overall frmework. The purpose that such a 

framawork ierves is veil Illustrated by Barker and Gmp in their itudy of the affectt 

of slse on ichool activities i 

"If a novices an Ingllshmans for exmplei wlshad to underatand 
the environment of a flret baiwan In a ball game» hi might 
let about to observe th@ Interactioni of the player with his 
surroundings. To do this with utmost precision, he might view 
the first bas^an through field glasseis so focused that the 
player would be centered in the field of the glasses j with 
juit enough of the enviromient Included to encompais all his 
eotttaets with the ewlroimenti all Inputs TOd all 
balli caught^ balli throwiij players tagged^ etc^ Deiplte the 
comffiendabie obsarvatiohal carei however ^ this ffiethod would never 
provide meaning to a first basimen'i transactions with his 
surroundings t and ^Ich in facts conitltutes the environment 
of his baitball playing behavior. By observing a player in 
^ this wayp the novice would i in f act^ fragment the game and 
destroy what he was seeking* * the could never arrive at the 
phenomenon known as a baseball gme by this meui* • . > 
It would seem clear that a novice would learn more about the 
ecological environment of a first baeeman by blotting out the 
player and observing the game around hiffi*"^^ 

Wiat Is needed, according to the baieball analogy, le a way of looking at the pdlltics 

of schools that will blot out the individual players so that the rules and patterns 

of player Interaction can be understood, Thli is Important bicause we are less 

interested in what a specific principal in a specific leadership position does than 

we are in m^ing sense out of the "game" of school politici. We want to know what 

the patterns of leader ship or decislon*maklng are in order that we cm deteralne the 

rules of the gaaie. We also want to knw how dlffermt patterns weave together to 

make the fabric of school polltlcSt to see why sdiools change or are In conflict 

or stay the sma. We want to know how the gmm turns out under different rules**- 



O "Barker I 0£. clt. , pp. 15-17. 
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' whether schools "win," "lose," or "draw." To do this, amm type of overview or 
framework needs to bs created which will provide an understanding of school poli- 
tical syatefflB as wholes* 

One way to begin to create such a framework la to explore these eKperlencas 
that are common to every political system, whether that system ig the school, the 
conaBunity, or the nation-state. In all of these political systems, individuals 
feel the Impact of political change because, for example, different school policies 
effect whether schools will spend money on needed facilities or new eurricula just 
as different national policies determine whether the draft will be extended or urban 
pollution research will be undertaken, Chaniei such as these demonstrably effect 
the lives of cltlaens in the school or national political system. Yet, at the sane 
time, people are eonalstenty influenced by the rules or decisions nalntained in the 
political system because they act in accordance with rules or laws. A rule about 

dress codes or graduation credits can influence participants in the school political 

- ' ' 1 ' 

Bystem in a similar way that laws about school integration or voting affect every 

citizen. People are also involved in the experience of political development In 
schools as In other political systeos. For exanple. Increases In budgets allow 
for Increased educational opportunities or new path better prepares students for 
Jobs. Finally, political conflict is alBO present In schools as in state, local, 
and international levels of govemnent. At any level, people become frustrated 
dally when their work is threatened by demons trationa or strikes or argumenta over 
priorltlea. 

These four conmon political experiences -« political change, political main- 
tenance, political development and political conflict — constitute much of what we 
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want to ImQW about politics. To effectiyely itudy these eKperiencea, howevar, gome 
key explanatory eoncepfti nted to be provided through which the behavior pat terns 
underlying these experienees can be understood. These coneepts are provided through 
the definition of politics stated previously: those activities through which values 
are allocated for a ioeiaty.^^ From this diflnitlon s tea two fowl exponents of 
any political proeesii activities through which values are allocatedp and the 
political values thOTSilves. t^at are important dimensions of each of these 
components? Surely decision-making , leadership , participation and communication 
are important activities through which political values are dlitrlbuted, Juit as 
surely pm^t ^ w talth ^ and ideology are toportant values which are part of the 
political process. What Is proposed here la a set of concepts which give key 
hmdles for understanding political life — the gme of politics » The concepts 
are not tied to a single individual or role in the political system and are use- 
ful in explaining the four political ^perlences introduced earlier, 

The four political experiinces and the seven concepts that are designed to 
aid in understanding them can be diagrammed as In Figure. 1* The diagrMi dmonitrates 
how the fundamental political ©xperiences can be potentially explained by focusing 
on the patterns of political declsion-niaking. 



The definition is based on the formulation presented by David Easton in 
A Systems Malysls of PQlltical Life . New Yorki John Wiley/ 196S, 

^^For a brief deicrlption of the explanatory potential of this type of 
framework see Anatol fepoport, "Some Systems Approaches to Political Theory^" 
in David Easton^ Varieties of Folltlcal Theo^ , Englewood Cliffs i Prentice-Hall, 
1966, 129«i41. 
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PIGURE li A FRMEWORK FOR VIEWING SCHOOL POLITICS 
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Decision-making is a key proeeii in any analyels of politlca because it is 

through this process that guldelinis for the uie of the eyetem's resourcei are 

developed. Choices between alternatives can causa systma to change, to remain 

stables or to develop in one direction or another. Complete explanations of common 

political «perlencas mutt, however, include the Influence of other political 

■ ■ . * ... 
behaviors and attitudes. The figure demonstrates one way in which patterna of 

behavior such as leadership or values such as Ideology influence the decision 
process, and, therefora, the political exparienca we desire to understand, 

Potantifllly, this franework can help to aid understanding of school politics. 
For examplt, within the focus of the framework we will be Interested In dettanilning 
how changes in leadership can bring about political conflict or how changei in poli- 
tical participation help to maintain behavior patterna in the school politicaX 
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lystsm, Thii f rmtwork ptovidm a way of looking at schocl politics whldh is based 
on eotamon political experiences and from which we can gain a cohartnt Idta of how 
the game of politici in schools is played. Rirthermore, we have a basis for making 
compariaons to different levels of the Merlean systsn as well as to other Mtlonal 
systems thOTselves* By viewing school politics In this way, the achool political 
laboratory can provide a basis for stuying politics and for gaining valuable 
participation eKperlenca In scho^l/j. 

ffli#t ways can activities be deslgnad? ■ . 

A surpriilng variety of ichool-based politiGal activities can be devised within 
the dlmtniibns of the framework described above. Only a sample of these actlvitlei 
will be discusaed in this paper. These illustrations will Indicate how the lab can 
provide applications for course knowledge ^ create new knowledge about the poll tics 
of schools^ and tranifer that knowledge into useful participation eKperlences. 

Three different categoriee of activities form the genaral outline for the 
laboratory I knowledge-bulidlng activities, sklll-buildlng activities, and parti- 
cipation activities. These three types are general indicators of the different 
objectives which the lab la designed to Implement i 1) The learning and reinforce- 
meut of new political ideas and data^ 2) The learning of analytical * methodological 
and participatory skills useful to organising and analysing data as well as promoting 
effective political partlcipatloni and 3) The provision of participation experiences 



full explanation of the laboratory and specific activities will be 
available in an occasional paper to be publlihed by the Social Studies Development 
Center at Indiana University, 1129 Atwaterj Blooming ton, Indlraa in the fall of 
1972. The paper will be distributed upon request, 

EKLC 
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on a regularised bisis In order that studtnts habitually participate in politicil 
activity. None of these objectives can be achieved through any one of the three 
gtnaral catesories alone. They are designed to be part of an Intigrated progrm 
and siquinced to facilitate steps in the learning procesi. 

Kie knowledge-'bullding activities are designed salnly to provide applications 
for political eoncepta learnid in the Qlaserooin and to test oeneraliiiations derived 
from course materlali. In this way, they are designed to reinforci learning and 
transfer to practical school situations. The school iituationi explored are 
designed to be analogous to pelltical behavior studies at other levels of the 
political syst^p yet as with all transfer learning the foeus on a particular set 
of aehool actlvitiei at a particular time as well as the atudgnti' involvement in 
a concrete situation will add many dimensioni to concepts alrtady Itarned, 

Within this categoryi, then^ students gather data mA obierve political life 
in order to check their observations against what they have learned and to pull out 
relevant generalisations. This type of activity can be carried out In a host of 
ways: primary source analysis ^ direct observation p contmt malyslSi participant 
obiervations content analyeiSj intervitwings survey reiearchg or expertoentatlon* 
In each of these waySj students can eKplore school politics and gain knowledge 
about daclsion-m^lng or participation , influence or Ideology and its effects on 
political change, maintenance, development, and conflict. 

The variety and power of these types of actlvltlee can be illustrated in the 
two activities outlined below. The first is an activity disigned to reinforce 
students' learning about different types of political Influence through the use of 
primary aource materiali and interviews i 

EKLC 




Typei of PolltiGal Influence 



PurpQsi I To de terminer If ferflneee between formal and Inforaal 
Influence and to reeognlie various types of InfluenQe relmtlons 
iiich as forces authority ^ wealthp or personality In school 
politics* 

Outline of Actlvlty i Obtain from the principal 'i office an 
organization chart or document which discribii the roles that 
various people play within the idhool — superintendent 5 princi- 
pal > teacher i, etc. Study thia documint so that you know the 
basic llnsi of formal influence which it indicates. Then con- 
struct an interview with the principal and ask him the following 
types of questions f 1) What have been the three most Important 
decisions that you have recently made which effect the school as 
a whole? 2) Who have you consulted most frequently in making 
these decisions? Administrators? Department chaimen? Teachern? 
Students? Parents? Other coxTOunity members? 3) ^er whom do you 
feel you have the most Influence in making decisions about the 
school system? On what basis do you exerclie your influence 
over thCTi — force, authority, wealthy personality? and 4) Do 
you use different types of inf luenge with different groups in 
the school setting? What type of influence do you use with 
parents? Students? Teacheri? Administrators? Other eo^unity 
members? 

From the formal organlEation chart or docment and the responies 
thet the principal has made during the Interview, at tempt to 
answer the following questions about political influence 1 1) 
Are there any differences between the formal Influence relatlon- 
ihlps Indicated In the organisation chart and those used by the 
principal in making his decisions? Do different groups have more 
Influence than others on the decisions that the principal makes? 
2) Does the principal use more than one type of influence? How 
does he try to Influence parents? Students? Teachers? Department 
heads? Ot;Ii€iir administrator e? 3) How do you think students would be 
most successful In inf lugnclng the principal? 4) Crapare your 
findings to those available for local and national officials* 
How are your findings stailar or different? 5) Construct one or 
more generalisations about differences between formal and infor* 
mal influence and the use of various types of influence. 

This particular activity is an eKimple of how knowledge about political influence 

can be extended to schools in either an individual or group atudent activity. 
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The iecond ictivlty illuitrates how a long-tam group activity can be 
eoaitruated In order to study an toportant facet of political decision-making ~ 
information effects. The activity combings participant obiirvation and siipariaeii- 
tation using problem sett Inge in different student organisations as follows I 

The toportanQe of Information in Politica l De ctiion^Matelng 



Purpoie g To detemlna the effects on different moyots and typM 
of information on political decision-making* 

Outline of Activity i Determlrie three different studenfc organiza- 
tions such as the F,T.A* , language clubj newspaper staff, math 
club, or student government organliatloni, which meet the following 
criterlai (1) at least one student in the class is a member of 
each group J (2) the organization's decii Ion-makers meet on a 
weekly basts or more frequently i (3) the declslon^rules by which 
Issues are decided are the sme (i.e.j majority vote) | and 6) the 
composition of the daclilon-maklng group is relatively the sime 
(l.e-s if one group has a major split on moit policy Issues ^ so 
should the otheri). 

Decide on one issue which each of the groups find important to 
make a policy decislfjn about. Th^ issue must have at least three 
possible alternative iolutlons* The Issue itself may vary from 
group to group, 

A student or group of students ihould then attend each group's 
msetings. One group serves as a control group t The sttudentCs) 
Introduce a policy issue and the group discusses alternatlvei 
in its normal way p uninterrupted by inputs from the student 
observers. Student observers keep notes on how alternatlvas are 
decided and the resolution of the deciilon on forni prepared for 
this purpose. They attend meetings until the Issue is regolved 
(should be no more than three meetings)* 

The second and third groups serve as ^perimental groups « One 
group Bmr^BB to test the difference that Information produced in 
support of a single alternative can make in a decision process. 
Students research one alternative presented in the group and 
bring as mieh information in support of that positlor. to the 
meetings as posiilble. Students take notes on the et*fects of the 
moimt and type of inforfflatlon on decls Ion-making. A second 
group of itudents do the sane in another group only in this case 



different students take two alternatives and do research^ some 
on one alternative^ iome on another. They then deteOTine the 
effects of Information on decii ion -making between the two alter- 
natlvei and between theea and less well-reiiarched alternatlvei . 

Students then Gompare resulte of their obaarvatloni in order to 
make generalizations about the Influence of Information On the 
decieion procasa. 

raille this activity Is different from the first in both duration and type^ students 
are gathering Inforniatlon whieh reinforces and extends knowledge. 

As can readily be seen^ each of the above activities require certain types of 
inquiry skills, Thuip the second general category is sklll-bulldlng activitieg , 
Thii category is. deelgned to be Integrated with the fiirst by providing analytical 
and methodological skills necessary for iyitraatlc inquiry Into political behavior. 
Like the knowledge-building activltleij the skill actlvltiei are deilgned to stress 
both applications and Initial learning. For most effective use the skills would 
be learned through the clasaroom and then applied through aubsequent knowladge- 
bulldlng and participation activities. 

The aklll-bulldlng actlvltiei can be divided into three typm. First i 
analytical, skills such as problem ielectlonp conceptualization, general l^atloni 
CQmparlsoni Infereneey and evaluation can be developed by using school pplitlcal 
situations as case studies through which skills are learned and student madtery 
determined. Second^ methodological skills such as data collection, interviewing, 
table reading survey research and comparative analysis can be taught using 
reiources supplied in the school setting, Thirdj participation skills such as 
bargainings role-play, decision-making and leaderihip can be taught through a 
aeries of In-servlee prograns in the school which include working with school 
politlcai leaders and acting in varioui roles in actual group problM-*iolvlng 
^p^tuatlons. 



The varisty that these mctlvitias can iKhiblt Is illuitratsd through two 
ixamplei^ one an activity developing the analytical capacity for making comparisons 
and the other developing a slclll of role play in group decision-making iituations* 
The first activity is illustratid an fgllowsj ^ 

Maki ng C^^t^Q^r^cang JU;out Political Behavior 

Purpose: To detemine various ways that comparisons can be useful 
in the study of political behavior' and to gain eKperlence In making 
coffiparlions. 

Outline of Aetivity . Think abojt three students that you know in 
your school who act very differencly in tht school setting* Deter- 
mine what is similar about their behavior — they all go to class 
everyday — and what is different about them — some participate 
in sports while otheis do not> Making comparisons is esientially 
a matter of dstBmlning ouch slmllaritlei and differeneea. In 
this cases comparison selves to aid in the clarification of what 
people share in common and what they do not* Shared behavior 
patterns become the basis for genar all nations about social and 
politiQal life, .State aom© of the genoraliBatlona you think you 
can make about student behavior ^ from the similar and different 
characteriitlca you have found in the patterns of behavior of the 
three students. 

This is only one way that comparison can be useful* Another way 
is to determine what difference it makes in politics as a whole 
if people iKhibit different pattei^ns of pQlltiGal behavior. 
Analyze the reoults of the last student council election* Each 
of the candidates proposed something relatively different for 
students and the school, I4hat difference could the elactlon of 
one candidate rathsr than anothar make for how students would 
behave or how the school in general would function? List the 
pQieible eff ectf^ on students and the school in the case of the 
election of each candidate. Now, determine a hypothetleal can-^ 
dldate who could make a radical change in the behavior of stu- 
dents and the schools ^ List the possible changes that this 
candidate could make, lach candidate represents seme alternative 
which can make a dlfferrace in school politics. One function of 
comparlioni then^ is to determine what differences in the 
behavior patterns of Individuals really make an impact ^ or have 
differint consequences^ for the functioning of the school systm 
as a whole. 
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A third way In which comparlion ii useful Is in the analysli of 
political change. Obtain a copy of the school's history, or 
talk with an administrator or ttacher who has been in ths school 
for at liait tin years. Identify one major chaige in the poli- 
tics of the school which has occurred over a period of the lait 
decade such as taachere unionizing or the school board being 
elected in dlffertnt wayi. First i detemlne what was similar in 
the behavior of people In the school before and after the change* 
SecDnd^ dauemlne what behavior was different at the time of the 
change. This second behavior Is what prodyaed the ehange* Hienj 
identify what behavior was different after the change. This 
behavior is the eons equence that the chmige itself produced. An 
underatanding of changep then, is essentially derived £tm an 
analyiie of similarities and differences. 

Each of these ways of making comparisons ie useful in underitandlng 
politics. Determining similarities and differences aid in clari* 
fylng alternative ways people behave politically, Agsesilng the 
consequences or dif f erencee in alternatives promotes the assessment 
of which differencas have a real Impact on the school system* 
Analysing change through comparison aids in underatanding hew 
differencts develop in the first place. 

The iscond skill activity Is daslgned to teach etudmts about rale play in 
group aituationis 



Rplt Behavior in Group Participation 

Purpose g To Identify various roles that members of groups play 
in any group activity and to gain eKperience in participating 
in groups in varioui role positions. 

Outline of Activity i Generally ^ any functioning group dlvldea 
tasks among members either directly or by accident. In all but 
the imalleit and rooit temporary groups i five types of roles are 
playeds group leader, Information-gatherer, speclaliit on a 
P^^^tlcular topiCj evaluatorj and toplmenter. The group leader 
generally coordinates activity and stimulates motivation* The 
• information gatherer generally supplies data on alternative ' 
pDlicies and brings In pplnlons on group activities ttm various 
sources. The specialist is someone who has in-depth knowledge 
about some aspect of the probl™ that the group is working on at 
a particular time. The evaluator checks group activity against 
short-run and long-run goals. The Implemonters lenerally do the 
actual work of the group toward accomplishing the task. Determine 
several ichool groups which students in the clasi Me mtmberi, 
Q At the next meeting of thise groups^ students should observt how 
ERIC various roles are played. 
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Thirds determine one political problem in which 5-10 students as a 
group art interiited in resolving In th© sehool. The problm 
should be one which can be worked on for a week. Studenta should 
select out roles for working together. Each day ^ students should 
rotate to take on different roles. At the end of the week they 
ihould dlieuss the function of the various roles in group activity 
and how they contribute to group effectiveness* 

Many of the skill development actlvltlee such as leaderihlp trainini can take 
considerably mors ttoe than the one above, Therefores it is important that theit 
activltlei be fltelblt enough to integrate with regular claiirooa or other knowledge 
building activities. Regardless of the particular Integration which la made i each 
of theee types of ekill-bulldlng activities are designed to offer a controlled 
environment through which itudents can learn from their mistakes. 

The participation category follows logically from those of knowledge and 
iklll-bullding. The focus of this category 1b the utilisation of knowledge and 
ekllls in political situations within the ichool setting . Having learned how 
various variables affect political change, maintenance^ development and conflict 
and having gained skills in both analyiis and participation, students will be able 
to use the school laboratory as a vahlcle for galnljig concrete eKperience In 
advocating changes and trying out solutioni to probiems in the actual operating 
school context. 

Not all activities which fall under this prototype Involve student leadership 
or mimbershlp in echool political organliatlons. The purpose of the laboratory 
is to Involve students In activity which will es^tend their taiowledge and put It to 
use I not tb facilitate student takeover of the school, Thuij a trtde range of types 
of activltlei can be deilgned which Involve real political iltuationa in which 
students can experlmint with political alternatlvii without placing the itudtnt in 
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the role of pifincipal or iuperintandent • The types of leadership and deciaion-raaklng 
activitiaa which pervade school political life exist on every level and in every 
organised subgroup within the syatem. 

Participation activities include active membership in decislon-^maklng groups 
such as student courts as well as cooperative activities in which students take 
over part of the roles of school leaders such as the principal* In betwean these 
two ^tremes, students can establish aganclea for eKlsting groupa in order to 
directly or indirectly influence existing political organization such as the P.T*A. 
or the student newspaper. Students can also create Independent groups which parallel 
the extant school organlgatlons and eKperlment with different organlEfttional forms 
in the parallel organization which can be recomoanded to the eKisting organization. 

The range and potential of these types of activities can be illustrated In 
the following exmiples of mCTbership activities and activities through parallel 
arganizations. The first is a membership activity ^Ich promotes expertasntatlon 
with various types of political influence. 



Types of I nfluence in Student Participation 

Purpose i To give students eKperience in exerclalng different types 
of political influence in the school setting* 

Outline of Activlty i Identify a decision^maklng group in the school 
which has the following characteris tiesi 1) It Is a permanent 
decisionmaking body within the school which meets at least on a 
bi-weekly basis i 2) It considers decisions which are relevant to 
most students j faculty, and administrators i and 3) There are at 
least four daeision^makers Involved In making decisions* Then 
datarmlna at least four students who want to work as a group to 
explore different ways in which Influence can be used to effect 
decisions of the group* Interview at least one member of the 
group to determine what decisions It will be making In the near 
future. Also do an analysis of the records of the group's past 
daclslons in order to detemine how the group works together to 
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make deelsions and who traditionally votes In given ways on issues. 
When your background work Is donss detemlne one decision and 
relevant alternatives on whieh to work. Reaearch the issue, develop 
a clear problem statemant, develop alternative solutions ^ and make 
a choice on a position. Develop a sound sat of arguments and evidence 
for your position. Now organise the group into four different tasks. 
The task of one part of the group Is to convince meiibers of the 
original decisions-making group of the student position by using as 
much knowledge (arguments and evidence) as possible, but without 
resorting to alternatlvG typeo of irifluence* The task of the second 
set of students is to use as much wealth, in this case student time 
and energy^ as posalble as a bargaining tool for influencing the 
decision. For example, gtudents could offer their time in helping 
to carry out the program if it were accepted (students must kefjp 
this part of thalr bargain if they win) , ^ The task of the third 
group is to use as much power (t:I:a poxjer of numbers) as posalble 
to Influence votes by arguing that most students support them. 
Finally, a fourth set of etudents argues from authority (their 
position in the school as the basis for which the school eKlsts 
in the first place) . No groups should use more than one form of 
influence. Each group keeps a record of its influcince at tempts. 

When the issue has been resolved , students meet as an entire 
group to discuss the success of their efforts. Questions such 
as the following should be answered: 1) When are different 
types of influence more effective than others?! 2) How does the 
exercise of influence effect decision-making? and 3) How can the 
type of Influence used produce change or conflict in the school 
system as a whole? 

In this case, students advocate positions using their knowledge of political Influence 
activities in various organl?.ation3 in which they are members. 

The second activity occurs in dsclslon groups which parallel the structural 
characteristics in existing groups. Through parallel groups, students explore 
various ways in which decision rules affect political decisions ai d offer suigestlons 
for more effective ways for school political decisions to be carried outi 



The Effect of Decision Rules in School 
Polli:lcal Decision-MaklnR 

Purpose g To give students experience in making decisions under 
different decision rules and to assess the effect of decision 
rules on the ichool system as a whole. 
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Outline of Activity : Detemlne one decision-making group in 
your school which at least 5-^10 students would like to study. 
The group should have th^ following characteristics I 1) it 
has eKisted in your school for two years prior to this time; 
2) the decisions made by the group either directly or indirectly 
effect most students^ faculty L:\d administrators; 3) it meets 
on a regular basis to makn decisions at least bi-weekly; and 
4) students can develop sone access to tha group for partlcl^ 
patlng in its dccistons. Khen the Initial decision-making group 
Is identified 5 the .^tudGiits should review the past decisions of 
the group in order to datermlna the rules under which decisions 
are made and the inclusivaness of participation In decisions on 
the part of member n of tha school. 

Having determined the traditional ways in which decision rules 
have operated in this dacision-tuaUlng group j students should 
then select an issue which the group is now in the proQeai of 
deciding and set up two alternative student decision groups 
which parallel the coinposition and attitudes of the members 
of the original decision group. Each of the alternate groups 
should be run on a different decision rule — one-man rules 
majority rule, or unanimity rule — depending on the rule 
dlSGovered to be operating in the crlginal decision group. 
Students should both study the decislon=making process in the 
original group and make their own decisions under the various 
decision rules* 

After all decisions have been madej students should compare 
the effects oi making the aama decision under different 
decision rules by nnswaring the fcllowing types of questional 
1) Were the decisions different in any cf the groups? Why or 
why not? 2) If the orlGlnal d?.clslon-making group had used a 
different rule for making decisions would its decisions have 
been different? Way or why not:? 3) What are the effects of 
using different decision rules on tho school system as a whole? 
Is the school mora likely t:o undargo f ^^amental changes under 
one decision rule rather tlic.n under another? Why or why not? 
* Students should attempt to rolAy their findings to the decision- 
making group and mstablish onn parson or group to participate 
in and study future rleclGlons of the group* 

This activity denenstrates ha-; effective al' srnatives can be generated without 

turning over operating dscision-making groupo to expertoentation. 
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Each of the three categories forms an Integrated progrM for promoting 
political Iflarning and eneouTaging effective political participation within schools. 
Ideally, the lab as a ^hole is an integral part of an instructional program and 
the lab itself is Integrated across prototypes^ In this way, students can develop 
applications which extend their knowledge from coursework and^ hopefully , develop 
habits of participation which will demonstrate the practical relevance of knowledge 
obtained as well as transfer knowledge to situations beyond the school setting * 

Conclusion 

The rationale presented above has demonstrated some ways in which a political 
laboratory could be developed which would fulfill meaningful objectives for civics 
and government instruction. The activities included In the lab have been designed 
to form an integrated program for reinforcing classroom lemming and using political 
Imowledge In effective political participation. Viewed in this way, the lab 
reprepents one potential facet of an alternative way to study politics and govern*^ 
ment in high schools. 

As an alternative J the lab breaks with some f miliar assumptions about schools. 
The school la nomally viewed as a series of classrooms 5 open or closed , in which 
subjects such as civics are taught. The lab transforms the toage of the school as 
a building composed of classrooms Into one of a dynamic social and political unit 
which escapes internal physical boundaries. In this way the gate is pushed open 
for study md experience In a dynamic political system. Aotuallys the lab Is 
built on the assumption that this "new" way to look at schools is closer than other 
alternatives to the way students have normally seen the school setting. As Coleman 
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has indicated J peer group activities have always been of key Import to student 

19 

attitudes and bahavlor in schools* Because the lab focuses on the students' otm 
individual and group experlance within schools, it should then provide a more 
readily understandable frMework for meaningful learning of new ideas than other 
alternatives « 

The lab also breaks with some standard assumptions about civics Instruction, 
In most civics classrooms, student learning is normally reinfoxced and lateral 
transfer la achieved thrgugh case studies and verbal eKamples, Rarely Is the 
atudent required to transfer knowledge directly into ,a practical everyday political 
situation. At the other eKtreme, most community participation activities conducted 
in civics courses are not systematically related to formal classroom Instructiont 
In both cases the coutrol is lost which promotes effective integration between 
political knowledge and experience. The lab, on the other hand, eKplicitly 
operationallzes the assumption that for "learning by doing" to be effective, the 
Integration between political knowledge and participation experience must be 
eyst^atic and carefully guided* 

Because the lab Is based on such assumptions, many questions should be raised 
which have not been treated here. The use of the school as a setting brings with 
it many questions about established roles of students, teachers, and administrators 
Probably the most important change will occur In the teachers' role vis a vis 
both students and school faculty and adminlstratdra. Teachers will have much mere 

^^Jmes S. Coleman, Adolescents and the SchoolS i New York: Basic BookSj 1965 
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of a coordinator's role in regard to students' activities In the lab than a know- 
ledge dlasemination one. They will also be required to ^'politic" thmselves in 
order to arranga various types of activities. Furthermore, many manbers of the 
ifthool conmunlty will need to be receptive to queations and suggeitloni from others, 

\ Probably the most significant long-tem question about the lab can be ralaedj 
hut surely cannot be answered here. The lab will produce changes in the loclal 
and political fabric of schools as It Is carried out. The Implications of such 
changes cannot be detemined at this time, but the effects of Increased Information 
aldne would Imply Increaaes in awareness of political activity on the part of all 
participants in the school syatem and new norms for behavior. The introduction of 
a lab will, at minimum^ give school data about itself and Inqrease the stakes and 
opportunities of participants for making effective chahges. In addition, it may 
well be that J for the first ttoe in many achoolSs some of the people on which changes 
will depend will not only be student government leaders but a variety of interested 
Bt^ents who are well-trained in analyilng and participating to school political 
life. 
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